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Seedtime and Harvest 
Pages from the Life of a Pioneer Pastor 
. By JOHN M. RUNGE * _ 


Peter Heinrich bors Sy escpiala April 3, 1822. 
At the age of nineteen he had found employment as a hospital 
attendant in Dresden. Among his patients were students enrolled 
in the near-by Missionshaus. Working in the wards and moving 
among the sick he overheard the conversations of these young men. 
They were talking of foreign missions in faraway lands where 
darkness enshrouded millions who had never heard of the Savior’s 
love. Dicke listened with interest and attention. 

During the long nightwatches, when the lights were burning 
low and hushed voices mingled with soft footsteps in the corridors, 
the young hospital attendant chanced upon a newspaper account 
dealing with the situation of Old Lutherans who had gone to 
America. One Pastor Rauschenbusch, writing in the Westphaelische 
Monatsblatt, described the hardships and privations the new set- 
tlers were enduring, and the writer emphasized the great need of 
pastors among them. Dicke’s heart was touched. In a later issue 
of the journal there appeared Wyneken’s famous appeal in which 
he pleaded the cause of the Lutheran backwoods people in America. 

 Dicke read and re-read these articles. Before long, deep in his 

heart, there arose a desire to place himself in training, so that later 
he might go and serve his countrymen in America. The more he 
thought of the matter, the more he became convinced of his duty 
to follow the call. Finally this conviction ripened into a resolve: 
yes, he would go. 

So, after four and a half years of service in the Lazarett (hos- 

* Pastor Dicke is the maternal grandfather of the author. Mr. Runge is 


principal of St. Stephen’s Lutheran School, St. Louis, Mo., and formerly a member 
of the Concordia Historical Institute’s Board of Directors. 
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pital), Dicke found himself enrolled in the Missionshaus and soon 
was sent to Nuremberg for further schooling. In 1851 trouble arose 
between Austria and Prussia, and war was imminent. The man- 
agement of the Missionshaus, fearing that Dicke would be called 
into military service, made arrangements to send him to Fort 
Wayne, in America, to complete his studies. Together with several 
other students he was hustled out of the country, going via London. 
After a five-week journey he arrived in New York and proceeded 
immediately to Fort Wayne. Here Craemer and Sihler were his 
teachers. 
Saginaw Ceaues Michigan 

After one yeat’s stay at Fort Wayne, even before Dicke had 
completed his studies, there came an urgent call from the settle- 
ment in Frankenlust, Mich. An epidemic of typhoid fever had 
struck the colony, and a great number of the settlers were ill, in- 
cluding the.pastor, Ferdinand Sievers: Would the faculty release 
one of its students to take over the duties of the stricken pastor? 

Sihler and Craemer, realizing the great need that existed in 
Frankenlust, decided to send Dicke at once. He was willing to go 
and, having passed his final examination, took leave of his teachers 
and fellow students and journeyed to Frankenlust. Here he found 
Sievers desperately ill; and for several months the entire burden 
‘of pastoral work rested upon the shoulders of the young assistant. 
He taught school five days a week, filled the pulpit on Sundays, 
visited the sick and dying, and buried the dead. On Sunday 
afternoons he conducted services in near-by Amelith. 

After Sievers had recovered from his illness, it became neces- 
sary for him to devote considerable time to the affairs of Bethany 
Indian Station, Synod’s endeavor among the Chippewas of Mich- 
igan. When for a time the station was left without a missionary, 
Sievers felt strongly that the welfare of the Indians and the station 
was at stake, and he did not hesitate to move to Bethany with his 
family, giving up his comfortable home for a hut among the In- 
dians. As Sievers remained in Bethany for the entire summer of 
1853, Dicke was in full charge at Frankenlust and Amelith. In this 
year, too, Dicke went to attend Synod at Cleveland and was re- 
ceived into membership. Shortly afterward he married Katharina 
Betzler, whom he had met in his student days in Fort Wayne. 

But Dicke was not to remain in his present position for long. 
A call came from Immanuel in Frankentrost, and after a con- 
sultation with Craemer and Sihler in Fort Wayne he decided to 
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accept the call. He was also to serve Frankenhilf, at a distance 
of six miles, preaching there every Wednesday. 

In the autumn of 1856 there had been a good stand of potatoes 
and rutabagas, but sudden rains had come, flooding the fields and 
giving the settlers no time to bring in the harvest. To see their 
crops rotting in the ground was a hard blow to them. During this 
spell of wet weather Dicke encountered no end of trouble in going 
from Frankentrost to Frankenhilf. He traveled on horseback, and 
his way lay through the forest. On one of his weekly trips, crossing 
a bridge, he noticed that the logs at the farther approach had 
been washed away by the flood and were floating in several feet 
of water, bobbing up and down with 
the current. As far as he could see, 
there was water. What was he to do? 
For a moment he thought of turning 
back. Then he spied a pine stump pro- 
truding from the water, but in reach 
of the bridge. He made a successful 
leap, then jerked hard on the bridle 
and pulled his horse into the swirling 
current. Then another leap from the 
pine stump onto the horse. For a con- 
siderable distance it was necessary for eich. Piee ege Dieke 
him to kneel in the saddle, or his boots 1822-1911 
would have been filled with water. Re- 
gaining the shore, he continued his way and a little later slid off 
his panting horse and preached to the waiting congregation at 
Frankenhilf. . ; . 

On another occasion, in the early winter, Dicke was obliged 
to journey to Frankenmuth on a Sunday afternoon, there to sub- 
stitute for Pastor Roebbelen, who was ill. Leaving his home 
immediately after the morning service, he made his way through 
the forest, then came to a stretch of bottom lands covered with 
a foot of water. A thin crust of ice had formed on the surface 
and began to crack under the weight of the horse and rider. With 
its footing unsure, the horse refused to go farther. Dicke urged; 
he thought of the people waiting at the church. But the horse 
would not move. For a moment he thought of removing saddle 
and bridle; these he would drag with him to Frankenmuth and 
leave the horse to its fate. A hard thought — but the situation 
was desperate. But Dicke was resourceful; he grabbed a stout 
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branch from a tree and, using it as a club, beat a path through 
the ice and led his horse behind him. Now that he was on solid 
ground again, he observed that the legs of his horse were bleeding 
from the cuts it had received. When he finally arrived at Franken- — 
muth late in the afternoon, the parishioners had gone home already, 
wondering what had become of the substitute preacher. 


Dodge County, Wisconsin 


~ As early as 1839 German immigrants had settled in fe Ter- 
ritory of Wisconsin, where public lands were for sale’ and where 
the soil supported fine forests and was adapted to farming. In 1843 
a group of Old Lutherans arrived in Dodge County and gave their 
settlement the Biblical name of Lebanon. Three years later another 
group of Old Lutherans left their homes in Germany, because 
they were annoyed by the local authorities of the State Church. 
Following their brethren across the sea, they also made their way 
into Wisconsin Territory, but when they arrived at Lebanon, they — 
found all the land taken. So they went twenty miles farther north 
and settled in the town of Theresa, Dodge County. 


It was from this group in the Town of Theresa that Dicke 
received a call in the autumn of 1856. It was urgent: “a wolf 
had broken into the flock.” Dicke submitted the call to his con- 
gregations in Frankentrost and Frankenhilf with the request that 
he be released; he felt. the great need of the settlers who wete 
isolated in faraway Wisconsin. His churches, however, begged him 
to remain, and he consented. In the early months of the following 
year the call was sent to him once more, and this time he felt it 
his duty to accept. He and his wife fully realized that by going 
into the vast, unknown territory west of Lake Michigan they would 
be compelled to share the hardships and privations of the pioneers 
who had gone there before them. But they were needed there — the 
Lord needed them in Wisconsin —and that was the oly thing 
that mattered now. 

Then came the farewell. The entire population accompanied 
them to the outskirts of the village. As the wagon began to move, 
there were shouts of “May God protect you on your journey!” 
The Dickes turned and cast a last look on their beloved home, — 
never to see it again. It was a pleasant but closed entry on their 
calendar of the past. 


They stopped briefly at Frankenmuth, with Pastor Roebbelen, 
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and then boarded the stage for Detroit, a distance of 80 miles. 
The snow had disappeared, and alternating thaw and heavy frost 
had left the woodland trail in a rutted condition; as the heavy 
vehicle jolted and lurched onward, an intensified awareness came 
over Dicke and his wife that this was the beginning of an arduous 
and venturesome journey, with the inevitable hazards on the way. 
Whatever lay beyond was in the hands of God. a 

In Detroit the Dickes were the overnight guests of Pastor 
Fick, and on the following day they resumed their journey to Mil- 
waukee, arriving there at the end of February. Here they remained 
with Pastor Fleischmann for several days, then continued north 
toward Mayville, in Dodge County, their future home. Here three 
parishes, numbering more than 200 families, were anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of their new pastor. When he appeared on the scene, 
their joy was great; they had been without a pastor for six months. 
President Ottomar Fuerbringer came up from Freistadt to perform 
the rites of installation. As the parishioners were scattered over 
a wide area, there was work aplenty for Dicke, and before long 
a fourth congregation was added to his circuit. 


In the meantime, a group of new immigrants had arrived in 
Fond du Lac County, and when they appealed to Dicke for spiritual 
care, he did not hesitate. Borrowing a horse and saddle from a 
neighbor, he made his way through the forest, a distance of forty 
miles. He took sustenance for the way: for the horse a sack of 
oats, strapped over the saddle bow; for himself a lunch, packed 
into the saddle bags; while many a clear brook would provide 
refreshing drink for both. 

He had not traveled this road before. It was wet and slippery 
owing to an early spring thaw; his progress was slow. To make 
matters worse, settlers along the way were unable to give accurate 
information. Twice he rode in the wrong direction, making it 
necessary for him to retrace what seemed endless miles. Toward 
evening, when he arrived at his destination, horse and rider were 
completely exhausted and could not have proceeded a mile farther. 

On the following day arrangements were made for a divine 
service. Several families came together, and Dicke preached a 
sermon on the Good Shepherd. “God gave me grace,” he remarked 
later, “to say the right words to this little flock.” The sweet Gospel 
was welcome to them, and they lifted up their voices in joy and 
thanksgiving. In time more families were added to this group, and 
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a new congtegation was formed. Somewhat later another settle- 
ment, in the towns of Forest and Osceola, came under Dicke’s 
influence and was organized into a congregation. Also, a third 
group, in the town of Auburn, asked to be served. 

These churches, then, in addition to the four round about 
Mayville, constituted Dicke’s extensive parish in the years 1857 
to 1862. 

Life on the (coGeen is a hard life; nature in the raw often is 
cruel. While on the one hand the ile and hardships of pioneer 
life tended to develop the best in men and women, making them 
sturdy and self-reliant, on the other hand the cares and frustrations 
left their imprint on others, making them surly and desperate. 
Among Dicke’s parishioners there were those of bad temperament 
and unruly disposition, and as a result they were a source of end- 
less trouble. When the pastor began to exercise proper church 
discipline, disuputes arose in the congregations. Matters were taken 
under consideration by officials of the Missouri and Wisconsin 
Synods and adjusted in a God-pleasing manner. “I must confess, 
however,” Dicke writes, “that at times I was rather hot-tempered 
myself in dealing with my people.” 

Lincoln was elected President of the United States in 1860. 
Then followed the Civil War with its bloodshed and hardships. 
In 1861 the call came for volunteers to defend the Union, and 
among those who joined the colors were fathers and sons who were 
members of one or the other of Dicke’s parishes. In 1863 the 
Conscription Act was passed by Congress, according to which 
every community was ordered to furnish its quota of men. Some 
raised it by offering bounties to those who would enlist; others 
drafted all eligible men into service. Dicke himself was subject to 
the draft, but was not called. 


Shawano County, Wisconsin 


The regions of the Wolf and Embarrass rivers were ee 
wooded. Shawano County was an unbroken wilderness. Timber 
cruisers had penetrated the interior and were roaming about, lo- 
cating choice sections of the country; lumberjacks had followed 
with ax and crosscut saw and were taking as their toll the prince 
of the forest, the stately white pine. Mills sprang up along the 
rivers, and the stillness of the forest was broken by the buzz of 
the saw. 

Settlers who had come from the southern part of the State 
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found the land suitable for agriculture. But it took much hard 
labor to convert a forest into a farm. The net result of a summer 
spent in hard toil was, at best, a few acres of clearing. The settlers 
built their cabins of logs and calked them with clay; they planted 
some corn and potatoes; the forests provided them with game 
and fish. 

Among the settlers were many Lutherans; those who had 
taken land in Belle Plaine assembled in the district schoolhouse. 
Others had located in Pella and worshiped in a farmhouse. Pastor 
J. N. Beyer came up from New London once in two months, but 
as he was setving a large area of his own, and as the rigor of 
backwoods travel became more onerous in his advancing years, he 
was anxious to transfer this added burden to the shoulders of a 
younger man. Besides, Belle Plaine and Pella were growing com- 
munities and could support their own pastor. Accordingly, at his — 
suggestion, the two churches, acting jointly, resolved to call their 
own pastor. Subscription lists were circulated, and the sum of 
$78 was signed as annual salary. When it came to the point of 
selecting a candidate, several men who had formerly been members 
of Dicke’s parish in Mayville expressed the wish that their former 
pastor be called. Dicke was called, and he accepted the position. 
In doing so he was fully aware that once more he was following 
in the footsteps of the pioneers. Leaving what comfort and security 
Mayville had been able to give he now was entering upon the more 
strenuous life of the unbroken wilderness to the north. But such 
had been his resolve when he set his course in the Missionshaus, 
fifteen years ago, to place his days and years into the service of 
his Savior and to follow His call, no matter where it would lead, 
and no matter what personal sacrifices it would demand of him. 
His dear wife was like-minded. 

Accompanied by his eldest son, a lad of nine years, Dicke 
mounted his buckboard and picked up the trail to the north. The 
mother, with the other children, went by railroad and then by 
steamboat up the Wolf River as far as New London. Here Pastor 
Beyer met them, and together they made their way through the 
forest, arriving at Belle Plaine in time for the funeral of a young 
settler’s wife, who, in becoming a mother, had made the supreme 
- sacrifice. a> 

The settlers had begun to erect a parsonage, but it was not 
ready when the new pastor and his family arrived. So, for four 
months they were obliged to share the none too spacious quarters 
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of a log house with one of the farmers. With the advent of 
winter the parsonage was completed; only the main room had a- 
floor which, having been made of unseasoned lumber, soon showed 
crevices running lengthwise across the room. In the kitchen the 
bare earth was under foot. Above, the attic was used by the chil- 
dren as sleeping room, but the roof boards were loosely fitted, and 
the children frequently awoke in the morning to find their beds 
covered with a layer of snow, especially after a storm. As fuel was 
plentiful, the family managed to i comfortably warm, even in 
the coldest weather. ; 

Now gue cee ae pastor in their midst, they soon 
began to erect their own churches. Their houses of worship were 
not pretentious edifices, but were constructed along the same lines 
of humble architecture as their farmhouses. Although the altar 
_ and the pulpit were of simple design; although the pews were made 
of boards in the rough and were anything but comfortable; although 
the interior decoration of the walls consisted only of a coat of 
whitewash, spread over the logs and the calking between them, yet 
the message of Christ and Him Crucified was sweet to the settlers 
as they gathered regularly on Sundays, and the very forest which 
had given of its own for the erection of the woodland chapel heard 
the songs of praise within and resounded with the music of our 
sturdy Lutheran hymns. 

In those dark days of the Civil War every able-bodied man 
from Belle Plaine had been called to the colors. At home the task 
of planting the crops fell to the women and children; in the fall 
of the year they brought in a scanty harvest, which sometimes was 
‘scarcely sufficient to tide them over the winter. Prices went soaring. 
Calico was 42 cents a yard; denim, 72 cents. A bushel of wheat 
was priced at $2.50, a barrel of flour at $12, and oats, corn, and 
potatoes at more than a dollar a bushel. Money had depreciated 
greatly in value. Times were hard for everybody, also for Pastor 
Dicke and his family, who with an annual income of $78 found 
it difficult to obtain the necessities of life. Of course, a supply of 
victuals and forage had been promised, but of these the pastor 
fell short, as the parishioners had little to spare. 

Owing to the war, the stream of immigrants from Europe had 
been checked temporarily, but with the period of reconstruction. 
came a great influx of new settlers. Wide stretches of land were 
thrown open to colonization. Timber had no commercial value. 
Neither maple, nor birch, nor oak were spared by the farmet’s ax. 
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Logs were snaked into huge piles and burned, as so much trash 
to be gotten rid of by the easiest method. Buck and Bright stiffened 
their yoke-encumbered necks and with their short but powerful 
legs exerted every ounce of strength to dislodge the remnants of 
a pine stump; or they trudged over the fields, dragging a heavy 
stone boat. After planting and seeding time it was necessary to 
keep a lookout for deer and to chase them from the clearing, for 
after a winter’s subsistence on moss and the bark of trees, the tender 
sprouts of corn and blades of grain afforded them a most welcome 
change of diet. And a pretty sight it was, to see a whole herd of 
them clear the fences and scamper back into the woods. 

During the winter months the men folks often left their homes 
to work as lumberjacks in the neighboring camps. Then the rest 
of the family settled down to a quiet life on the farm. Cut off 
from intercourse with the neighbors, there was little to break the 
monotony of the daily routine of a backwoods existence. 

With the advent of more settlers came additional labors for 
Pastor Dicke. New congregations were organized in Larabee and 
Bear Creek, and the increased demand for his services took him 
far and wide over the countryside, until there were, at one time, 
as many as 14 to 16 places looking forward to his coming at regular 
intervals. In Belle Plaine a Christian day school had been organized, 
and in addition to teaching there he instructed classes’ of cat- 
echumens elsewhere. Other places where Pastor Dicke, during his 
residence in Belle Plaine, gained a foothold for the Gospel were 
Hartland, Grant, Seneca, Herman, Richmond, Almond, Shawano, 
‘Pella Opening. As these stations were scattered over a large area, 
an endless amount of travel was necessary for the pastor. Much 
of this was done on horseback, and along with Bible and hymnal 
he usually carried a short and handy ax; and although by years 
of outdoor life he had acquired a considerable knowledge of wood- 
craft, yet it happened at times that he lost his way. Such was the 
case when he returned from one of his outlying parishes where he 
had conducted services. It was late in the afternoon when he 
departed. Soon after the last rays of the sun had disappeared 
behind a solid wall of trees, night descended and enshrouded the 
lonely traveler. Suddenly the horse stopped, and all efforts to urge 
it on were of no avail. They had come to the end of a trail. 
Nothing was to be done but to turn about. After a long ride the 
horse again came to a standstill, and Dicke was surprised to find 
himself in the very spot where he had been before. He now realized 
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that he had lost his way; he was floundering about in a maze of - 
trees in an extensive swamp. A number of Indian ponies, roaming — 
about, had trampled down the snow and obliterated all tracks. — 
Dismounting, he took his ax and began to chop boughs from a 
young pine tree; these would do for a bed, and he would sleep then 
and there for the night. Just then the deep-throated bay of a 
large Newfoundland dog struck his ear. He was near his home! 
Mounting his horse again, he found a new trail and managed to 
get out of his predicament. Whenever, in later years, Dicke related 
this incident, he never failed to add, with great warmth: “Seldom 
have I heard such sweet music as the bay of the Newfoundland 
dog on that December night.” 

Shawano County, even today, is the home of many Indians. 
They live on Government reservations. With the red men Pastor 
_ Dicke was on good terms, and during the hunting season, when 
parties scouring the vicinity came into the vicinity of the parsonage, 
they would establish a depot there to deposit their game temporarily. 
On one occasion Dicke’s horse became frightened and ran away. 
A number of Indian lads, who were grazing their ponies by the 
roadside had witnessed this and with great nimbleness leaped upon 
the backs of their little creatures and started off in pursuit of the 
runaway. It was not very long before they returned with the 
fugitive animal. Delighted, Dicke offered a reward of half a dollar 
to the one who had been successful in capturing it. He had in his 
pocket only a silver dollar, which he offered in payment. As the 
Indian lad had no change, it-was agreed that Dicke was to give 
over the whole dollar, and the lad was to deposit half a dollar with 
H. H. Androw in Shawano. Dicke harbored suspicions: would the 
son of the forest live up to his agreement? But the little fellow’s 
word was good; when some weeks later Dicke called upon Mr. An- 
drow in Shawano, his half dollar had for some time been waiting 
for him there. | uy 

For a period of eleven years Pastor Dicke lived and labored 
in Belle Plaine. In 1874 he accepted a call to St. Paul’s in the 
Town of Washington, where he began anew his work as pioneer 
missionary. Round about him lay vast fields, still unopened and 
unexplored, but waiting to be seeded — virgin soil for the Gospel. 
His was the seedtime, and he set his hands to the plowing. Direct- 
ing his attention chiefly to the regions north of him, he carried 
the message from place to place, penetrating even into the very 
heart of Oconto County. Today there are flourishing congrega- 
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tions in White Clay Lake, Hayes, Suring, Underhill, and Gillett — 
all of which were founded by Pastor Dicke. As years went by, 
new men appeared upon the scene and took charge of these places, 
taking up the work where the pioneer had left it and pushing it 
vigorously. By and by Dicke was relieved of all other duties and 
was enabled to restrict his attention to St. Paul’s (Town of Wash- 
ington, Shawano Co.), which he served as pastor until 1897. Then 
he resigned from office, having served his Savior for nearly half a 
century. Up to the age of 80 years it had been his privilege to 
preach the Gospel and to proclaim its saving power to his fellow 
men. He died July 26, 1911, at the age of 89 years, and was laid 
to rest in the little cemetery adjoining St. Paul’s, amid the graves 
of many of the first settlers whom he had loved and served so well. 
The founding of 24 congregations, by the grace of God, will stand 
as a monument to his memory. 


Correction in Revised Constitution 

The October, 1953, issue of the QUARTERLY, pages 109 to 114, 
contained some omissions. The revisions voted June 20 in Houston 
included the following: 

Article I, Name and Purpose, should have also a paragraph 5, 
which reads: 

“It is expressly declared that this Institute is not organized 
for profit and that no dividends for pecuniary benefits shall ever 
be shared by its members.” 

In the By-Laws the following addition should be made to 
Article VI, 1, Board of Governors: 

“e. It shall publish reports of the work of the Awe and 
render a report at every regular meeting of the Institute. 

“f. It shall meet whenever necessary at the call of the Presi- 
dent or upon request of any three members of the Board, but not 
less often than twice annually. A majority of the Board shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

“ge. It shall have the power to fill all vacancies.” 


i: 
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How I Met Dr. A. L. Graebner 


By WM. E. WEGENER * 


It was during the winter of 1900 and 1901 when there was a 
vacancy in the pastorate of Immanuel Congregation at St. Charles, 
Mo. I was teacher there at the time. The congregation asked 
Dr. A. L. Graebner of Concordia Seminary to serve during the 
vacancy. Why him? First, because he was a St. Charles boy who 
had spent his boyhood among them; and secondly, because the 
professor had done the congregation many services and favors, 
especially during the last five years. Our call was accepted, and 
the doctor served us for about six months. How could he do that 


alongside of all his work as a professor, editor, and many other 
duties? He did it, and let me tell you how he did it. 


Each week on Friday afternoon, after he was through with 
his lectures at the seminary, he came, per electric streetcar line, 
out to St. Charles, stayed there over Saturday and Sunday and 
went home again on Sunday night. During that time he was our 
guest. On Sundays he preached the sermon, and on Saturdays he 
made the necessary sick calls and took care of some other work. 
At first he did this on foot, but then came good old Father 
Wilhelm Achelpohl, who possessed a horse and buggy and vol- 
unteered to take him around. The professor appreciated this 
service very much and accepted it with many thanks. 


The doctor was a very congenial guest, never making the least 
pretentions. He was also an excellent conversationalist, and a con- 
versation with him was always a pleasure and a treat. When after 
supper we sat together, I had the chance to ask all kinds of 
questions which I had thought up during the week. His answers 
were always complete and satisfactory. Only once in a while I 
got a brief “Das weiss ich nicht.” Around seven o’clock on Sat- 
urday night he became monosyllabic; I knew what that meant, 
I picked up a book or paper to read, and everything was quiet for 
a while. After about half an hour he started talking again. During 
that time he had made his sermon for the next day, and, as his 
son Martin told me, every sentence was complete in his mind. 


I knew that the professor was a heavy smoker, and so, since 
he was my guest, I thought I had to buy some cigars for him. 


* Mr. Wegener was a Lutheran parochial epee: teacher for 54 years (1885 
to 1939) and has lived in retirement in Oak Park, Ill., the past 14 years. God 
willing, he will celebrate his ninetieth birthday on February >. His biography 
appeared in the QuarTerty, XXI, April, 1948, PP. 6—13. 
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I offered him the first one out of the box. After a while I asked: 
“How are the cigars, Professor?” Answer: “Hm, sind gross 
genug.” (“They ate big enough.”) This was the only remark he 
made and the only cigar of mine he ever smoked. Then he told 
me how he got his cigars. He knew all different sorts of tobacco 
according to strength and flavor. So he went direct to the cigar- 
maker and had his smokes made to order; so many strips of this 
soft, so many strips of that, and such and such a cover. One day 
when he came to get his cigars, so he told me, the boss of the 
cigar shop told him that one of his men had asked him: “Say, 
who in hell is going to smoke those cigars?” They were only about 
half the size of mine. I smoked only one of them; they were too 
strong for me. The doctot’s motto in regard to smoking was: 
“Smoke only good cigars, and then rather one less.” 

For some time, as the professor told me, he had given up 
smoking altogether, and this is the way it happened: One night, 
after he was finished with his work, he thought he would take a 
few puffs yet, reached into the cigar box and found it empty. 
Then a pipe must do, but then there was no tobacco either. This 
was the cause of a smokeless era. “How come you started again?” 
Answer: “Das Weib hat mich verfuehrt.” (“The woman misled 
me.”) It happened thus: Often committees and other groups met 
at his house, and one time everybody was puffing but the house- 
father. Mrs. Graebner noticed that, and she said to him: “Every- 
body is puffing. Why do you sit there such a forlorn, pitiful sight?” 
This brought on a new era. 

The congregation asked me to instruct the confirmation class 
during the vacancy. Since time had been lost, some high pressure 
had to be applied, and even on Saturday morning the class had to 
be taught. Once the professor visited us, stayed a little while and 
never showed up again. With a grin he told me how one of the 
deacons had expressed his worry because the poor children would 
not be instructed right, for they were not taught by a pastor. It was 
then the rule in St. Charles, and maybe is yet, that the confirma- 


tion examination is held on the Sunday afternoon before Palm 


Sunday. When I told the doctor that, he answered: “Und Sie 
halten das Konfirmationsexamen.” I was surprised and shocked, 
but when I remarked that this must be done by a pastor, his 
definite answer was: “Sie haben die Kinder unterrichtet, und Sie 
muessen sie auch examinieren. Deswegen, Sie halten das Konfirma- 
tionsexamen.” (“You have instructed the children; you must 
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examine them also. Therefore, you conduct the confirmation ex- 
amination.”) I saw the logic and was not afraid to follow it. For 
about two hours I catechized and examined the class of fifty-two 
catechumens, and not one question was missed. Again with a grin 
the professor told me that the same deacon had said that never 
had he heard such an examination. As answer he received: “Ja, 
das haben Sie wohl nicht gedacht!” (“You did not expect that.”) 
Even on Palm Sunday in his sermon he congratulated the class on 
the fine examination they had passed. 

How did Professor Graebner get along with little children? 
Fine. I had two little boys, and I first thought they might shrink 
from his imposing personality. But they were not in the least 
afraid of him, told him their troubles and asked him to repair 
their toys. One day during the week of Lent I had to go down- 
town. When I came back, I found the room empty. “Where is 
the professor?” I asked my wife. “Look, out there.” There I saw 
the professor with a hammer driving Sdcden pegs into the ground, 
and between the pegs he was spreading straw for Easter egg nests. 
Next to him stood my little four-year-old Walter with a basket 
for Easter eggs. 

Besides the sermons and the sick calls some other work had to 
be done in the congregation. Several funerals and marriages had 
to be taken care of and, last but not least, the congregational 
meetings. A new pastor had to be called. Professor Graebner took 
care of everything. Upon his advice the church nominated and 
called Pastor Julius A. Friedrich of Knoxville, Tenn. The call 
was accepted, yet the new pastor could not come till after Easter. 
Until then the professor had to take care of us. 
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The Missouri Synod 
and Its Stockbridge Indian Mission 
By E. M. BIEGENER * : 


A streetcar strike had been raging in St.Louis for several 
months, and I was glad to get away, little anticipating what the 
future had in store.** After a long and wearisome journey I 
arrived at Shawano, Wis., after nightfall and was met by Pastor 
Th. Nickel at the depot. We had walked and talked together 
for quite a while, and my anxiety was eventually relieved when we 
arrived at his home and I was told that I would not be taken to 
the Indians any more that night. We had 
a light lunch, after which the pastor asked me 
whether I could sing. We repaired to the parlor 
and sang a few songs which he and his Indians 
loved so well. One of their favorites was “Just 
as I Am.” After this, we sought our rest. 

On the morrow, according to plans made 
at the breakfast table, we started for the reser- 
vation. Driving out of Shawano about three 
miles, we crossed the Wolf River and were soon 
in the woods of the Menominee Indian Reser- 
vation. It was a beautiful June day. Pastor 
Nickel was continually speaking of the work in hand, preparing 
me for the same, also pointing out the beauties of nature and call- 
ing my attention to the road I was to travel so often thereafter 
alone. Out in these woods he showed me a burying ground of 
pagan Menominees, with their peculiar-looking graves. 


Pastor Emil F. 


Biegener 


We soon came to a creek which wound in and out through 
the forest and had to be crossed three times before we reached 
our destination. Here man and beast were refreshed. We then 
entered upon the road coming from Keshena, the seat of govern- 
ment for the Menominees. The forest became denser and the 
trees taller. The forests consisted of varieties of pine, oak, and 
birch, with an undergrowth of shrubbery and ferns of choice 
varieties. ’ 


* This article actually is a continuation of the series concluded in Vol. V, July, 
1932, pp. 63—66. Dr. E. M. Biegener, a former missionary among the Stockbridge 
Indians in Wisconsin, is in retirement, but assisting part-time at Pritzlaff Library, 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 


** Ep, Nore. Stud. Theol. Biegener was called to work as a vicar at the 
_ Stockbridge Mission for one year in 1900. 
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We finally came to the boundary separating the Menominee 
from the Stockbridge Reservation and soon arrived at Red Springs, © 
the seat of our mission. Having inspected the house and sur- 
roundings, we went to the nearest neighbor across the road, Wm. 
Davids, for lunch. While the surroundings were not what I had 
been accustomed to, I did rather like these new acquaintances. 

After dinner we looked up our workingman, who was doing 
some clearing for us, and gave him further instructions. We 
paddled about on our lake, which we named Galilee. At the farther 
end of the lake stood a Roman Catholic church. That lake, with 
its surroundings, was as beautiful as a picture. But all too soon, 
the lengthening shadow of the trees reminded us that we must be 
on our way homeward. Our team was soon in readiness, and we 
drove home by way of Gresham. Here was the Post Office, and 

the resorts which were the rendezvous of the riffraff of the tribes. 
I was glad to turn from Gresham, a place of temptation for the 
Indians. The swollen Red River, thundering over its granite bed, 
runs almost on the line of the reservation. It and the larger Wolf, 
to which it is tributary, have floated off to the great sawmills of 
Oshkosh and elsewhere the best logs that ever stood on the Indians’ 
land. Some great trees, however, are left, and most of the reserva- 
tion is covered with second-growth forest. Indeed, the area sur- 
rendered to bush and tree, seemed to ae encroaching upon that 
given to the plow. 

Scattered houses of logs upon “leatings” or small farms are 
the homes of the people. I doubt that they lived in as much 
comfort as their fathers did on the east side of Lake Winnebago, 
when over fifty years ago their pastor, the Rev. Cutting Marsh, 
would have had his people remain where they were and advised 
them to become citizens. 

Following the stagecoach road, we reached Shawano in due 
time. After supper we repaired to our study, for it was Friday. 
Also the greater part of Saturday was spent in preparation for 
Sunday’s services. Sunday dawned in a drizzling rain. A boy of 
about thirteen was to go with me as assistant and guide. I had 
never handled horses before. We got an early start. I soon found 

. that my guide knew nothing of the way. We got lost in the woods. 
After five hours of driving, we reached Red Springs at noon. Most 
of the people had stayed, knowing I was to come. We immediately 
got started with the service. A Mrs. Gardner played the 5 SEBaN, 
which likewise served as lectern and pulpit. 
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There were about forty people present. True to their tradition, 
their singing was very good. I preached my first sermon from 
Rom. 1:16, on “The Power of the Gospel of Christ.” Their 
attention was remarkably devotional. After the service I explained 
my plight and then became acquainted with all present. They 
were eager to explain to me where I had missed the road. Having 
fed the horses, we ate our lunch and soon after were homeward 
bound. We reached home without any further trouble. 

To my satisfaction, I was to board with the pastor, at least . 
for the time being. However, often calls were made during the 
week alone, or with Pastor Nickel. On one of these solitary trips 
I had a peculiar experience. The trip was made in a sulky. My 
horse didn’t care to leave home that day and wanted to turn in 
at every barnyard along the road. It was slow progress. The horse 
evidently knew his driver. Finally, after more than three hours 
driving, I arrived at Red Springs. Alighting, I opened the gate, 
and the horse rushed in. The right wheel caught behind a tree, 
and sprung the axle to an angle of about 60 degrees. I found 
myself in a predicament, with no blacksmith shop or any other 
help near. Mr. Wm. Davids had gone to Shawano. I unhitched 
the horse, fed him, and ate my lunch, at the same time planning 
what to do. There was but one thing to do. Take off the axle, 
and straighten it. But I had no tools, and they were scarce in the 
neighborhood. So I decided to await the return of Mr. Davids, 
which was not until dusk. He assured me that we would be able 
to repair that axle in the morning. So I had to stay overnight. 

I was obliged to remain in our parsonage by myself and sleep 
on the floor in the blanket of the Indian who was clearing in our 
woods. He had gone to Gresham with his pay, and there was no 
telling in what condition he would return, in case he did. There 
was no light, and there was nothing else for me to do but try to 


sleep. I barricaded the door with the Indian’s ax; rolled myself _ 


up in his blanket and, committing myself to God’s gracious care 
and keeping, was soon locked in the arms of slumber. But I had 
no sweet dreams that night. It must have rained all night. Sud- 
denly I was aroused by some noise. Half awake, and listening 
intently, I thought I heard the Indian staggering for the door. 
I lay as if paralyzed, and my hair stood on ends, expecting every 
moment to be confronted by a drunken Indian. I heard him finally 
entering the house and coming to my door. With one mighty 
effort I aroused myself, and as I opened my eyes, it was dawn. 
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After further investigation I found everything as it had been before. 
_I “rode” that nightmare the greater part of that night, and it was 
terrible. 

After breakfast the axle was straightened with the help of 
Mr. Davids, and I was on my way home. The folks were glad to 
see me safe and sound after the experience I had. That was my 
initiation. The next Sunday more people turned out for preaching. 
And this continued, so that after a while we occupied two adjacent 
- rooms. A number of people announced their intention to be bap- 
tized. These were instructed, and in due ‘time Pastor Nickel ex- 
amined and baptized them. There were thirty-six men, women, and 
children. There was a revival in the church, and it was evident the 
Lord was blessing this work. The attendance kept on increasing, 
till the people stood outside before the windows. 

During this time the Mission Board was contemplating the 
building of a church, which was sorely needed. It was about this 
time that I spoke to Pastor Nickel about Lenten services during 
- Holy Week. He consented, and I immediately set to work on their 

preparation. Meanwhile winter came on, and what a winter of 
hardship it was! I often drove six hours at a time in 40-below-zero 
weather. Several times I was on the verge of freezing to death in 
an open cutter, facing a blasting blizzard. And yet not a service 
was missed. Of course, the attendance fell off during the winter. 
There were sick calls to make. Several died, and those funerals 
were anything but pleasant. Either the grave was filled up again 
with snow, or it was not deep enough, and we had to stand and 
wait in the cold, wintry blast until all was ready. Those were 
severe expetiences. But the Lord gave health and strength. I was 
not sick one day. By and by the winter passed, and milder weather 
set in, as we approached Holy Week. 


The people were enthusiastic about the proposed daily Lenten 
services during Holy Week. Arrangements were made for me to 
board at Benjamin Yoccum’s, who lived about a mile from the 
parsonage. Services were set for two o’clock in the afternoon. And 
on Palm Sunday, the keynote and tenor of the entire week’s service 
was given in the prophetic words of the Savior: “Behold, we go 
up to Jerusalem.” The attendance and attention were good. They 
encouraged one another to come every day and bring others. 


After the service I drove with my host to his home. Dinner - 
was not long waiting, and we sat down to a repast of fish, freshly 
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caught. They were trout, I was told. I enjoyed the meal immensely. 
The host asked me during the meal whether I liked fish, and I 
replied, “I certainly like these.” “Well,” he said jokingly, “We'll 
see how well you like them.” We had fish morning, noon, and 
evening, every day that entire week. By Easter Sunday I had 
become thoroughly ‘ ‘Indianized” as far as diet was concerned, and 
enjoyed every bit of it. 

Yet I enjoyed the spiritual experiences of that week far more. 
The attendance grew from day to day, so that our house was full. 
There was much Bible reading in the homes, and spiritual con- 
versation, especially on the topics of sin, grace, and justification. 
The singing of our classical Passion hymns, which were practiced 
- after services in choral fashion, made a deep impression. The urge 
of the Ethiopian eunuch, “What doth hinder me to be baptized?” 
manifested itself in applications for Baptism. These increased in 
number, and those baptized were later further instructed. The Lord 
heard our prayers and blessed His Holy Word. Thus the week 
ended, 

Easter Sunday celebrated the glorious resurrection of our 
crucified Savior. After my last fish meal, I bid my host adieu. 
I had learned to love him in so short a time. I was soon to return 
for a much longer stay. 

On my return to Shawano that Easter evening, I found, 
particularly as I emerged from the woods, that the snow had almost 
vanished. I got to the Wolf River about dusk. Knowing that the 
road from here into Shawano was an open highway, which would 
undoubtedly be devoid of all snow, and dreading the long drag 
over the road with my cutter, I turned onto the river, the sleighing 
route I had pursued for nearly five months. At this time of the 
year it was a venture. I first hesitated, seeing not one of whom 
I might enquire as to the safety of the ice. It was more than a 
three-mile drive, and it was getting dark fast. Commending myself 
to God’s care and keeping, I gave my fleet-footed ponies the whip, 
and off we were, sliding over the ice which had been thawing for 
nearly a week. Several times it seemed as though the ice were 
giving way. This urged the ponies on all the more. Soon the 
lights of Shawano became visible, and it was not long until we had 
solid ground under our feet again. It was a slow drag for several 
blocks through the streets of Shawano, and finally I reached home 
safe and sound. No one had taken that route for the past two 
days, and it was the last trip in the cutter for that season. The 
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faithful ponies taken care of. I was hailed with joy by the whole 
household. 

After a while, at lunch, I began to give an account of the 
events of the week. But I noticed there was something else on 
Pastor Nickel’s mind. He handed me the accompanying letter to 
read, from which I realized the importance of the call. The interest 
was for the time divided between the mission and this call, and 
we deliberated on both until far into the night. Pastor Nickel 
loved the mission among the Indians so much that he had at one 
time resolved, with the consent of his congregation, to become their 
full-time missionary, should the Mission Board continue to be un- 
successful in calling. However, in faraway Australia there evidently 
was a field of labor for which he was eminently fitted, and it soon — 
became evident that it had won his heart. 
But he was not hasty in accepting the call. He presented the 
matter to other brethren in the ministry and to a pastoral con- 
ference. Advised by them, and released by his congregation, he 
accepted the call. Preparations for his journey were soon under 
way. I returned to Yoccum’s, my second home, and remained 
there to the end of my vicarage. 

In the meantime the work prospered. The attendance kept up.. 
The applicants for Baptism were taken in hand. The foundation 
for the church was in process of erection. The news of Pastor 
Nickel’s call to Australia saddened the hearts of those especially 
in whose homes he had ministered. A farewell was planned for a 
certain day. It was an ill-chosen day because of rain. At times 
it rained torrents, and for a while it seemed as though our plans 
would be disrupted. However, about noon people began to come, 
and ere long the house was well filled. Now all anxiously awaited 
the arrival of Pastor Nickel and his wife. He had never disap- 
pointed before, and surely he would not today, for on the morrow 
he was leaving Shawano, and there was yet an important task to 
finish today. 

On toward the middle of the afternoon, amid a heavy shower, 
he finally arrived with his wife. A farewell service had been ar- 
ranged. A hymn was sung. Again thirty-six were baptized, women 
and children. And Pastor Nickel spoke words of parting. Here 
again he enacted a scene similar to that of Paul’s parting with 
the elders of Ephesus at Miletus. “Sorrowing most of all for the 
words which he spake that they should see his face no more. . . . 
And they all wept sore,” for they loved him dearly. The rain had 
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somewhat abated, and we all returned to our homes, wishing Pastor 
Nickel Godspeed.* 

I love to recall that among those baptized on that memorable 
day was a child named Cornelius Aaron. This boy attended school - 
at home in our mission and eventually was sent to Winfield to 
prepare himself for the holy ministry. While at the Seminary in 
St. Louis, I had the pleasure of hearing him preach in my church, 
and I felt amply repaid for my labors among the Indians. Aaron 
was ordained in the ministry at Red Springs, Shawano County, 
Wis., on July 15, 1923. He resigned from the ministry in July, 

1935, and entered Government service. . 

With the departure of Pastor Nickel the task of supervising 
the building operations of the church fell to my lot. These I 
hastened on as much as possible, by putting on more men because 
I was anxious to see the church dedicated before I left. There was 
daily inspection and a number of trips to Shawano for material. 

In the meantime I enjoyed my home at Yoccum’s very much. 
Mr. Yoccum was not able to do very much, for he was ailing. 
So we were together almost all the time. He would often accom- 
pany me on my trips, and I would go with him when he had 
matters to attend to. We soon became fast friends. In spite of 
his ailing the innate urge for fishing and hunting was still strong 
within him. Mondays as a rule were set aside for this gainful 
sport. True to tradition, Mr. Yoccum was acquainted with all 
the streams and lakes and hunting grounds for miles around. Our 
first expedition was a memorable one. 

Equipped with food and fodder, fishing tackle and gun, we 
started early for a place called Peavey Falls in the Menominee 
Reservation. The place received its name from the fact that many 
a peavey was lost in riding logs that were floated down the stream 
over these falls. Our drive was a pleasant one, leading for the 
greater part of the way through forests. But there was one opening 
in the forest, which my companion called the deer range, where 
he had hunted many a time, and often bagged as many as forty-two 
- in one season averaging one a day. As we approached the range, 


* (Eprror’s Nore. Pastor Nickel was pastor in Australia from 1901 to 1923, 
the greater part of that time serving as president of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Australia. In 1923 he was called to be pastor in Wittenberg, Germany, 
and later in Hamburg. He was elected president of the Evangelical Lutheran Free 
Church in Germany and remained in office until his resignation from the active 
ministry in 1931. In 1935 he returned to Albury, New South Wales, Australia. 
He died November 27, 1953. A son, Dr. Theodore Hoelty-Nickel, is professor at 
Valparaiso University.) 
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he was telling this, and charged me to be on the watch with my 
gun, ready for action. Needless to say, I was on the alert. We — 
drove somewhat slowly in order to be able to make full use of 
our faculties of seeing and hearing. My companion was pointing 
out different positions he had occupied on the range at various 
times, and relating instances of buck fever, which inexperienced 
hunters encountered at the sight of a deer. 

My curiosity grew from moment to moment. We had nearly 
crossed the range when my companion declared it might be a little 
late in the season for deer. My hopes were blasted, and I was. 

disappointed. a 

Entering a dense forest, I heard the sound of falling water 
which told me that our destination was at hand. We drove on 
and before long stopped within fifty feet of the falls. It was a 
“pretty scene. Here in this dense forest of hemlock and spruce, this 
stream precipitated over the falls for some twelve feet. The water 
at the foot of the falls was lashed into a lather. My companion 
called this the “Blind Man’s Pool.” While beholding this, I saw 
a trout jump out the water, four feet high. I could hardly contain 
myself any longer. Mr. Yoccum saw my amazement and told me 
to take pole and line and fish in “Blind Man’s Pool” while he 
tended the horses. No sooner told than done, I cast my line into 
the pool. Scarcely had the line settled below the lather, when I 
made my first haul, and landed my first fish, a sparkling trout, 
weighing about a pound. Securing him, I cast again with the same 
result. And thus I continued, until sixteen were caught, in about 
as many minutes, before my companion even got started. Luck 
surely seemed to be with us. And now the element of rivalry 
entered into the sport. We toiled on assiduously, and there seemed 
to be no end of trout in that stream. By noon we had caught 
eighty, nearly all the same size. Somewhat fatigued with excite- 
ment and toil, we retired for lunch, with fish stories for dessert. 
Moreover, as we beheld our draught of fish, unwittingly our 
thoughts turned to that scene by the Lake of Gennesaret, and we 
thanked our heavenly Father. 

We rested musingly for a while and then decided we had 
more than enough fish for one day. My companion suggested 
that I take the gun and follow a path into the forest while he 
rested some more. I had never before handled a gun of that caliber. 
Trudging on in that silent solitary forest, amid those gigantic 
trees, I became really anxious to test my netve against buck fever. 
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But there was no sound nor sign of any living thing. Aroused by 
the bark of a chipmunk, I espied him safely perched up high on 
the branch of a’ tall spruce challenging me for a frolic. Should 
I raise my firearm, which was intended for bigger game, against 
a playful rodent? Yet I was determined to fire that gun at some 
living object in that forest. And here was probably the only living 
object in all that great forest. I aimed, and bang! the bark flew; 
and so did the squirrel, to another tree, unharmed. The sone 
of the discharge reverberated through that forest. As it subsided, 

I heard a whoop, which I took to be from my companion, and 
accordingly answered. After some time we met, and he inquired 
what I had shot. I told him the truth. He laughed, and so did I. 
He inquired further, “Mr. Biegener, didn’t you see any deer?” 
I said “No.” Then he pointed out a fresh deer trail for some 
distance along the path I had followed. He said, “The deer ev- 
idently followed you until you shot.” If that was so, it surely 
escaped my notice. He said deer would do that at times. We fol- 
lowed the path back to our camp and prepared for our journey 
homeward. 

__ After a two-hour drive we were home. We gave a portion 
of the fish to our neighbor Quinney; the rest we kept and feasted 
several days. We were tired and went to bed early. At midnight 
I was aroused by a voice calling for Ben. Mr. Yoccum was fast 
asleep, so I inquired who was there. It was Mr. Yoccum’s nephew, 
with some vension for the “minister.” I opened for the welcome 
midnight visitor. By this time, Mr. and Mrs. Yoccum came down. 
We heard another deer story, but this was certainly true, for there 
was the evidence. The next day we had venison morning, noon, and 
night, and it was the treat of my life. Mrs. Yoccum surely was 
good at cooking. In return, we gave this good man some of our fish. 

While I enjoyed this hospitality in the Yoccum home very 

much, I am constrained to say that I enjoyed their Christian fel- 
lowship still more. We had regular family devotions, and much 
time was spent in reading and Christian conversation. I had a 
number of pamphlets treating on doctrinal matters. These were 
eagerly read and discussed for our mutual instruction and ed- 
ification. 

Our church building was progressing according to schedule, 
and the interest for the Lutheran Church, which was doing so 
much for these long-neglected people, was growing more and mote. 
Rev. E. Hanow, formerly of Eudunda, South Australia, Pastor 
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Nickel’s predecessor, became his successor at Shawano and also 


a member on the Board for Indian Missions. Through him event- 


ually word was received that Pastor Robert Kretzmann had ac- 
cepted the call to our Indian Mission. This was good news for 
the people and for me, because my time of vicarage was rapidly 
drawing to a close. The church, with school annex, was finished, 
and now preparations were in progress for the reception of the 
new pastor and the dedication. One of the features was to be a 
thankoffering at the dedication, the first collection to be taken 
since our entry into the work. Those were busy days, prior to the 
artival of Pastor Kretzmann and family. The parsonage had to 
be cleaned, also the new church building. The pastor’s furniture 
and belongings were gotten from Shawano, and eventually he and 
his family arrived. im 
His installation and the dedication of the church had been set 
for the following Sunday, July 14, 1901. It was a beautiful day, 
and the people began to arrive long before the time of setvice. 
Not nearly all could find room in the building. There were prob- 


ably as many outside as inside. The Mission Board had secured - 


Professor G. W. Mueller of Concordia College, Milwaukee, as 
the speaker for the day. It was a wonderful service, and in the 
midst of it all, Pastor Kretzmann was installed, surrounded by 
the members of the Mission Board. It made a deep impression 
on all. The thankoffering amounted to twenty-four dollars. So a 
year of the most profitable experience came rapidly to an end. 
I returned to the seminary in St.Louis in the fall of 1901 and 
completed my ministerial training. 
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_. Concordia College (Academy) 
Portland, Oregon 
By ALLEN H. Nauss, B.D., M. A.* 


Part V 


A TWENTY- YEAR-OLD DREAM AND ITS CLIMAX 
1940—1946 


a3 Administration 

In 1941 the triennial synodical convention was meeting for the 
sixth time Rfaé the Missouri Synod had assumed full control of the 
Portland Concordia in 1923. Delegates representing the north- 
western school at the Fort Wayne convention were now urging an 
appropriation for the erection of a building on the Portland 
campus. A sum had been appropriated three times before, but no 
building had been erected. The request called for a fireproof, brick- 
veneer dormitory to accommodate 64 students. The thirty-four- 
year-old wooden building was still to provide classrooms, a dining 
room, a kitchen, and quarters for the steward, while the new 
Moctitory was to house the library and assembly hall. According 
to the building material and wage index of 1941, the dormitory 
would cost $65,000. 


But once again well-laid plans and high hopes were frustrated 
when, upon the recommendation of the Board for Higher Educa- 
tion,” the convention voted to instruct that Board, together with 
the Board of Directors of Synod, to investigate thoroughly the 
possibilities of the Portland Concordia in relation to the develop- 
ment trends of the Church in the Northwest. In the specially 
proposed survey the Board for Higher Education was to investigate 
three possible alternatives: 

1. The erection of the requested building and the necessary alterations 
in the present building at Portland; 

2. The removal of the institution to a more favorable location and the 
erection of a néw plant; 


3. The consolidation of Concordia College in Portland with California 
Concordia Colle in Oakland.? 


* Professor Nauss is Latin instructor at St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo. 
This article is continued from XXV, January, 1953; XXVI, April, July, and 
October, 1953. 

1 This Board became permanent by action of the 1938 synodical convention, 


2 Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, Proceed- 
ings, 1941, p. 82. ~ 
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It was further recommended and approved that if the special 
survey at Portland were favorable, the Board of Directors would 
be authorized to suspend the regulations of Synod pertaining to 
the erection of buildings. If the survey committee would present 
a favorable report to the Board of Directors, then according to 
the revised regulations the local Board of Control would not have 
to submit its request for a new dormitory to the 1944 synodical 
convention, but could begin building operations before the 1944 
meeting. 

The delegates left Fort Wayne on June 27. The expected 
sutvey was not conducted immediately, nor even within the next 
few months. The appointees to the committee had difficulty in 
arranging a suitable meeting time, and it was January, 1942, before 
Portland was visited. The situation was then thoroughly explored 

under the following heads: physical property, faculty, enrollment, 
and fineton efitheeactnelt a the church life of the Oregon and 
Washington District. But the Pearl Harbor disaster had already 
catapulted the United States into war. The committee therefore 
reported to the Board of Directors that because of the war condi- 
tions were to remain as they were. 

The bombshell struck late in the summer of 1943. The report 
of the Board for Higher Education for the coming 1944 synodical 


Faculty of Concordia College (approximately 1927). Standing: Prof. F. W. 
J. Sylwester, Curtis Stephan; seated: Prof. E. H. Brandt, Karl Lorenz 
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convention in Saginaw, Mich., was made public at this time and 
revealed that the Portland Concordia was listed among the schools 
which the Board suggested should be closed. For the third time 
within twelve years a synodical committee was urging Synod to 
discontinue its school in the Northwest. 

District-wide interest in Concordia was now reaching its peak. 
The women of the Ladies’ Auxiliary petitioned the Missouri Synod 
at its forthcoming 1944 convention “to abandon all thoughts of 
closing the institution and, instead, at the earliest possible time, to 
erect new buildings to take care more adequately of the increased 
enrollment.” * 

On November 9 and 10, 1943, the Board for Higher Educa- 
tion held an important meeting in St. Louis to hear any arguments 
against its suggestions. To this meeting the Board of Control sent 
E. Eichmann, a Portland pastor and secretary of the local board, 
and two professors, F. Sylvester and E. Brandt. F. M. L. Nitz, 
President, and M. Zagel, a pastor from Twin Falls, Idaho, repre- 
sented the District. 

Five reasons had been advanced for closing the school: (1) The 
Portland Concordia was not needed. It was pointed out that the 
_ present capacity of Synod’s educational institutions was too large 
for its current and future needs. (2) The school was educationally 
handicapped. Curriculum organization was considered poor, and 
the numerous equipment deficiencies were noted. (3) The school 
was uneconomical to maintain. (4) If maintained, the costs of 
a new plant would be too great. The Board admitted that Synod 
had not provided adequate educational facilities in the past. And 
it added: 

This school should not be permitted to train pastors in the future 
unless it receives adequate equipment and facilities to do an effective piece 
of educational work. . 

The school cannot and should not be continued without elimination 

of the existing hazards of its tinderbox building. 
The cost of the first section of the new plant was estimated to be 
over $100,000. (5) The problem of distance could be solved easily. 
Parents were sending their young sons far away to school quite 
regularly in these years.* 


3 Mrs. Rudie Rimbach, “A Memorable Day,” Der Lutheraner, Oregon and 
Washington District Edition, XCIX, 22 (November 2, 1943), p. 1. 

4 Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, Proceed- 
ings, 1944, pp. 456—459. 
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The representatives who spoke for the Portland Concordia in 
answer to the arguments noted above saved its life. , 

However, in a hearing conducted by the Board of Directors and the 
Board for Higher Education in St. Louis on November 9 and 10, 1943, 
representatives of the faculty and the Board of Control of the Portland 
Concordia and of the Oregon-Washington District presented an admirably 
calm, clear, and objective rejoinder to the conclusions of the survey which 
dealt with the Portland problem. These gentlemen presented convincing 
evidence of a mounting and healthy acceleration in the growth of interest 
in, and attachment to, the Portland Concordia among Lutherans in the 
Northwest. Moreover, they manifested additional confidence in the future 
expansion of the Northwest and of Lutheranism in that area. 

Thereupon the Board for Higher Education reversed its opinion 
and recommendation. © | 

‘It now submits the recommendation that Synod gratefully recognize 
the recent Church expansion in the Northwest and the renewed interest 
of Northwest Lutherans in the Portland Concordia, that it accept the 
probability that this growth will, in a large measure, at least, be retained, 
that it admit the possibility that future growth may take place, and, con- 
sequently, that Synod retain the Portland Concordia College in its family 
of preparatory schools, with the understanding that the necessary new 
buildings will be provided as quickly as possible. 

In its report to the Synod at Saginaw the Board of Control 
requested the appropriation of the funds necessary to erect a dormi- © 
tory according to plans which had been approved by the Board 
of Directors eighteen years before. Synod adopted the reports of 
the Board for Higher Education and the Portland Board of Con- 
trol and voted to erect the buildings as quickly as possible.” 

With joyful hopes and visions of new buildings, the faculty 
and Board of Control met to discuss the problem of the greatly 
increased enrollment for the 1944—45 school year. Of the ex- 
pected 50 students 40 would be resident, and there was study room 
space for only 32. A solution was finally reached. Twelve students 
studied at desks in two rooms offered by Sylwester in his home. 
Construction of an additional stairway from the third floor, as 
requested by the City Fire Department, delayed the opening of 
the school for one week, but the enrollment as well as the interest 
in the school was high. . 

A Peace Thankoffering of five million dollars was to be col- 
lected throughout the boundaries of Synod in the spring and 
summer of 1945. A portion of this sum had been allotted to 
a building program at the synodical colleges and seminaries. The 


5 Ibid., pp. 460 and 96. 
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Portland Concordia was to receive its share, although the exact 
figure had not yet been determined by the Board of Directors at 
this time. Nevertheless preliminary building arrangements were 
begun in the meantime. . 


- Priorities, necessary because of the war and postwar shortages, 
were finally granted in August of 1945, with the stipulation that 
building operations must be started before January 1, 1946. In 
September the allotment of the Portlarid portion of the thank- 
offering was made. $125,000 was allowed for a new dormitory 
and the remodeling of the old building. The second purpose named 


Concordia Academy, Portland, Oreg. 


by Synod’s Board of Directors struck a familiar chord in the 
minds of the members of the Board of Control. Two months of 
correspondence and a special trip to St. Louis by a professor and 
a member of the Board of Control — plus advice from the school’s 
architect and the Portland city fire marshal— finally convinced 
the Board of Directors that the old building could not be re- 
modeled. The Board of Control stated flatly that it was planning 
only such changes as were necessary to carry on until a new ad- 
‘ministration building could be erected. 

The Board of Directors approved the plans of the Board of 
Control and also agreed to erect the first unit of an administration 
building immediately’ providing the District would finance the con- 
struction of a setvice building. If the amount allotted would not 
cover the final cost for both buildings, an additional appropriation 
of $10,000 or $15,000 might be granted. This plan was very agree- 
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able to the local Board, and it seemed rather certain that the District 
in its convention in June of 1946 would permit a maximum collec- — 
tion of $40,000 for the erection of the service building. — 
Arrangements for building the dormitory were now nearing 
completion. However, disagreement concerning the type of dormi- 
tory to be built caused a further delay beyond the stipulated limit 
of the priority date agreement. The advisory architect engaged by 
Synod had suggested either the erection of a group of one-story 
wooden frame, nonfireproof dormitories, each housing between 16 
and 20 students, or building a dormitory with a central hallway, 
unlike the “house plan” of the local Board’s drawings. The “house 
plan” provided for units in the same building which were entirely 
separated from each other by walls. There were no connecting 
halls or doorways, thus eliminating the noisy central hallway. 
When no agreement had been reached by March, several senti- 
ments voiced in one of the District conferences appeared to speak 
for the entire membership: “We must bring pressure to bear on 
the Board of Directors in the East even if we must send another 
committee,” and “If we do not soon see building Operations going 
on, there will hardly be any need of opening school next fall. The 
District Board of Directors finally sent a committee East early in 
March to discuss the reasons for the long delay in building opera- 
tions and to urge the need of immediate construction of the 
dormitory. | 
After the March visit by District representatives and further 
correspondence, the Board of Directors on March 29 authorized 
immediate construction of the unit-type dormitory according to the 
plans submitted, and it granted a sum of $140,000 to Portland. 
At its convention held in Portland from June 11 to 14, the District 
voted “to endeavor to raise $60,000 by solicitation to enable erection 
of additional facilities at the Portland Academy.” The goal had 
been raised $20,000.° 
Ground-breaking ceremonies were held on the campus of Con- 
cordia on June 30. Excavation was begun the following week, and 
twenty years of hoping were now beginning to turn into reality. 
Other Administrative Affairs. World War II caused a slight 
change in the school schedule. When the government asked sem- 


6 Oregon and Washington District, “The 1946 ‘Each One Reach One’ District 
Convention,” The Lutheran Witness, Oregon and Washington District Edition, 
' LXV, 16 (July 30, 1946), p. 2. # 
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_inaries and their preparatory schools to shift to an accelerated 


schedule which would operate the year round, the Portland school 
dismissed its senior class a month early in 1944 in order that these 
graduates might enroll in the summer semesters of the synodical 
junior colleges, which were starting late in May or early in June. 
Since the government draft of eighteen-year-olds into the Armed 


Services did not affect the high schools, no summer school was con- 


ducted at the Portland Concordia. 
Concordia College was the official name of the Portland school 


since its establishment in 1905. The 1944 convention of Synod 


approved the change of the name to Concordia Academy, there 


being no college department. 


In 1944 Concordia, together with the other synodical educa- 
tional institutions, was placed under an advisory control of Synod’s 
Board for Higher Education. This committee was given full 
authority, with a standing Advisory Board consisting of one pro- 
fessor from each of the synodical schools, “as a policy-forming 
board and as a directing agency for the educational programs of 
the synodical institutions.” Power to encourage, advise, and en- 
force was also delegated to this Board. An Executive Secretary 
of the board was installed on November 11, 1945. The Lutheran 
Witness stated concerning him: 


Our synodical colleges and seminaries will be the special objects of 
his concern. It is the first time in the history of the Missouri Synod’s 


_ higher educational system that the sole duties of an official will be to look 


after the interests of our synodical colleges and seminaries.® 


Through the promotion of Carl Nitz, a Lutheran pastor en- 
gaged by the District in 1943 to serve as dean, the school received 
a great amount of publicity throughout the Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho territory. The District’s supplement to the Lutheran 
Witness began to carry a number of pictures, articles, and notes 
about Concordia. The school was brought more vividly to the atten- 
tion of the individual Lutherans of the District in 1944 when the 
new dean began to show in the congregations a 400-foot colored 


- motion picture film which portrayed life at Concordia. 


Additional property secured early in 1946 brought the total — 
tract to seven and one-half acres. The value of the property had 
dropped from $35,000 in 1934 to $23,000 in 1945. 


7 Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, Proceed- 
ings, 1944, p.501. 


_ 8 “News,” the Lutheran Witness, LXIV, 25 (December 4, 1945), p. 394. 
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‘ Enrollment 
The enrollment for the first year of this period continued the 
increase shown in previous years. A sudden drop, however, appeared 
in the following year. The causes centered in the apparent attempt 
to close the Portland school and the prospect of war which became 
a teality in December of 1941. 


TABLE 9 
Enrollment at Concordia from 1940 to 1946 
Year New Students Total 
1940—41 17 37 
1941—42 6 , 22 
1942—43 F 11 23 
1943—44 29 43 
1944—45 23 53 
1945—46 21 D1 


The publicity in 1943 created good will and attracted for the 
academic year 1943—44 an enrollment which equaled the high 
mark set in 1922—23. The housing problem again became acute 
with the record enrollment in 1944—45, but room was found for 
all students. 

When the enrollment continued to increase in 1945—46, the 
steward and his family moved from the building into a house of 
their own, and additional studying and sleeping space was obtained. 


Faculty 


In 1941 Synod recommended that a competent seminary 
graduate be engaged to assist temporarily the regular faculty of 
three. At this time the president taught 27 periods a week, and 
the other two professors each taught 31 periods. In September 
of 1941 the District granted a leave of absence to Lando Otto, 
a missionary in Idaho, that he might serve as assistant instructor 
at the school. Otto had concluded one year of teaching when he 
received a call to become professor at St. Paul’s College, the synod- 
ical school in Concordia, Mo. He returned the call, but accepted 
it when it was offered him for the second time and the Portland 
school had been assured the services of another assistant for 
1942—43. 

Arnold Lutz, a June, 1942, graduate of Concordia Seminary, 
was assigned as assistant instructor. He began in September of 
1942. Lutz taught until November of the same year, when he 
accepted a call as minister to the deaf in South Dakota. 


Interest did not wane though the faculty was again reduced 
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to three. In the latter part of November, 1942, the Board of Con- 


trol decided to secure an experienced pastor who, besides teaching, 
was to take over the inspection, supervision of students, assignment 
of campus work, and the duties of a public relations director by 
maintaining contact with the pastors and congregations of the 
District. Carl Nitz, a pastor at Klamath Falls, Oreg., was selected 
by the Board of Control. Nitz accepted the position as dean and 
assistant instructor and entered on his new work at the beginning 
of the second semester, February 1, 1943. 

With the faculty again numbering four, the teaching schedule 
was brought up to accepted standards. Sylwester took 21 periods, 
Lorenz and Brandt each taught 23, and Nitz, in addition to his 
other duties, taught 17. 

Another instructor was added to the faculty in 1943—44. An 
application to Synod for a part-time instructor in music having 
been approved, the Board secured Walter Wangerin, a pastor at 
Vanport, Oreg., to teach a music class and direct the choral club. 
Wangerin retained the position until January, 1945, when he ac- 


cepted a call to become pastor of the congregation in Shelton, Wash. 


Wilbur Grimm, the Director of Music and Education at a Portland 
Lutheran church, consented to fill out the year. He continued as 
music instructor through 1945 to 1946. 


The 1944 convention of Synod granted the request of the 
Board of Control for a fourth regular professorship. This position 
was to include the presidency of the school. By resolution Nitz was 
retained as dean and assistant instructor for 1944 to 1945. Since it 
seemed probable that a new man could be elected and assume his 
duties at the beginning of the 1945—46 school year, only a student 
assistantship was allowed for that year in place of the assistant 
instructorship held by Nitz. The Board of Control therefore ~ 
secured Allen Nauss as an assistant. Nauss, a Concordia Seminary 
student, had just completed a vicarage in a Portland congregation. 
But not before February, 1946, was the president’s position filled. 
Thomas Coates, the assistant executive secretary of the International 
Walther League, was elected. He accepted and was permitted to 
wait until July, 1946, before assuming his duties.” 


9 Coates served previously as pastor in congregations. in California, Minnesota, 
Ontario, Can., and IIlinois. He received his education at California Concordia Col- 
lege in Oakland, Concordia Seminary in St.Louis (Master of Sacred Theology), 
and Chicago University (M.A.). He received the degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology from the Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary in 1950. 
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; Finance 
General Synodical Expenses. The treasury of Synod continued 
to take on a much brighter aspect as the Contingency Resetve 
Fund was increased from $2,000 in 1940 to over $200,000 at the 
end of 1942. However, expenses were still kept at a minimum 
during the first two years of the 1940 decade. 

Items placed under the Repair column for 1940—41 included 
the laying of a new floor for the dormitory, the enlargement of the 
kitchen, which had served for thirty-two years, and the purchase 
of a new gas range. The building of a second stairway to the third 
floor added to the 1944—45 expenses. The extra item of 1945—46 
listed in Table 10 was the cost of the building plans and of two 


additional lots. 
TABLE 10 


Cost to Synod of Portland Concordia from 1940 to 1946 
Current Libr. 
Year Salaries Rent Expenses Repairs Fuel Taxes and Lab. Total 


1940—41 $5,990.64 $1,296 $ 58.71 $1,919.23 $195.95 $79.38 $135.26 $ 9,675.17 
194142 7,238.59 1,296 49.55 810.82 189.24 42.05 214.27 9,840.62 
194243 8,045.28 1,296 131.21 760.95 162.01 75.05 102.15 10,572.65 
194344 9,416.57 1,296 717.82 766.85 195.28 70.48 181.12 12,644.12° 
194445 9,884.21 1,620 508.65 1,630.08 196.92 78.61 153.31 14,071.78 
1945—46 9,673.54 1,546 1,827.04 666.10 181.92 8833 —— 13,982.93* 


* An extra item of $2,207.25 was paid by Synod in this year. 


Financial Aid from the District. The prosperity of this period 
in the nation at large was not reflected at Concordia from 1940 
to 1943. The synodical auditor, A. W. Huge, remarked that even 
though the administration was economical, it could not be expected 
to perform miracles with an enrollment of only 22 or 23 students, 
as was the case in 1941—42 and 1942—43. Huge wrote in 1943: 

It takes careful planning and the cutting of corners during especially 
these days of high food and labor costs to keep the financial ship afloat 
at a school which last year had an enrollment of only 23. The Portland 
setup in this regard is interesting — the college “farm” produces potatoes 
and other foodstuffs, and canned fruits are donated by neighboring 
congregations. 

The District had continued to vote annual grants to the special 
commissary fund of the school. The $350 grant for each of the 
first two years was increased to $500 in 1942—43, and the same 
amount was voted again at the 1943 convention of the District 
for the next year. — . 

Because of the increase in the donations of money and goods 
for the kitchen from neighboring congregations, as well as from 
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churches as far away as southern Idaho, the synodical auditor was 
prompted to write in 1945: 


Portland continues to perk up in a financial way. It is refreshing to 
see the continued deficits of former years in the Commissary being con- 
verted into healthy balances. ; 

The charge for the student’s board was raised to $150 per 
person in 1943, somewhat more on a level with other schools in 
Synod, for Portland’s previous rate had been considered too low.” 

With the arrival of Carl Nitz as dean in 1943 a publicity 
campaign was begun. The program was supported by donations 
from individuals and groups throughout the District. 

The annual College Day collections rose to over $500 in 1944 
and 1945. Various articles of maintenance equipment were pur- 


chased for the school, and general improvements in the school 


building itself were also financed from these funds. The group 
changed its name in 1944 from the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Con- 
cordia Guild. 


Salaries. Upon the request of the 1941 convention of Synod, 
the Board of Directors restored the normal salaries of all professors 
on February 1, 1942. All regular professors were then given an 
emergency increase of 10 per cent on March 1, 1943. This increase 
was to last for the duration of the war. It was given because of 
the higher costs of living. At the Saginaw convention (1944) a new 
salary schedule was adopted. The basic salary of all married pro- 
fessors in the bracket of schools of which the Portland Concordia 
was included was to be $2,100. In addition, each of the professors 
was to receive $60 a year for every dependent child under the age 
of 18 years, and an additional $60 for every five years of service 
in the Church after graduation from the Seminary until a maximum 
of $2,400 was reached. 

The presidents of the smaller schools, among which Portland 
was again included, were to receive an additional $180, but they 


10 In a rather complete study of the synodical schools, in the period from 
1941 to 1944, the Board for Higher Education found that the pre-theological student 
still bore a very small percentage of the total educational costs. He paid for his 
meals, but he paid “none of the true instructional costs and not even a major portion 
of the dormitofy costs.” From a comparison with the individual charges at several 
of the other schools, it could be estimated that a student at the Portland Concordia 
paid about 40 per cent of the dormitory cost. The $40 tuition fee “would bring the 
student’s (the non-theological) share of the total operating costs (exclusive of main- 
tenance and depreciation) for meals, dormitory, and instruction to approximately 
50 per cent at the schools studied and presumably the same at the other schools. 
The remaining 50 per cent Synod never expects him to pay.” Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, Proceedings, 1944, p. 560. 
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were to be reimbursed again “by their local boards for all expenses 
incurred by them in the conduct of their work.” ** 

Another salary increase of 10 per cent for all professors and 
regular assistants became effective on March 1, 1945. House rentals 
for the Portland professors, each of whom owned his own home, 
remained at $36 a month. 

The salary set by Synod for an assistant was considered in- 
sufficient for the new assistant instructor and dean added to the 
teaching force in February, 1943. After receiving the approval of 
the congregations, the Board of Directors of the District granted 
the necessary financial support for the new instructor’s employment. 
The District also purchased a house for him and his family. After 
necessaty investigation of the matter Synod’s Board of Directors 
voted to pay the entire salary of the new man. It amounted to 
- $150 a month. : 

The assistant of 1941—42 received $90 a month as a candidate, 
with the privilege of rooming and boarding at the school at students’ 
tates. Since extra facilities were at a minimum in the school build- 
ing because of the large enrollment in 1945—46, the assistant 
roomed and boarded off campus, receiving $20 a month for rent 
besides the regular salary of $75. 

The music instructors from 1943 to 1945 received the two- 
hundred-dollar yearly allowance from Synod. However, in 1945 
Synod’s Board of Directors requested either that one member of 
the expected faculty of five (three regular professors, one president 
to be elected, one assistant to be engaged) take over the music 
instruction, or that other arrangements be made, if possible, for 
paying for the instruction. The Board of Control finally resolved 
to ask the District to divide the annual $500 grant into $300 for 
the commissary fund and $200 for employing an instructor in 
music. The 1945 convention approved the request. 

Equipment. After their appointment in 1938 the members of 
the Board for Higher Education had conducted a survey of the 
library and laboratory facilities of Synod’s schools. Further study 
was still needed in 1941 to determine the minimum requirements 
at each school, but the former full appropriations of $200 for the 
libraries of the academies were restored as well as the $50 allotments 
for the laboratories. Since there was not enough room at the Port- 
land school in which to place all the new books and laboratory — 


11 [bid., p. 114. 
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equipment, the full appropriations were usually not given. By 1946 
student fees and unused portions of the grants had resulted in 
a balance in the library fund of nearly $700, while the laboratory 


fund had realized a balance of over $200. The library in 1946 
totaled nearly 5,000 volumes. 


The procedure for granting the allotments was altered in 1944. 
The total amount granted by Synod for this purpose to its educa- 
tional institutions was to be the same, but the individual sums were 
not to be appropriated to every school, but “concentrated in each 
year for the acquisition of substantial basic equipment in the 
laboratory and library at the several schools in the order of need.” 

-A piano was given the Portland Concordia in 1945. Cash 
donations, designated for certain items of equipment not yet pur- 
chased, were also received. 

Small amounts of the synodical allowances for physical educa- 
tion only once exceeded $75 during the first three years of this period 
when the allowances were used at Portland. According to the 1941 
convention, Synod had been instructed to grant up to $500 per 
annum. But in 1943 the Board of Directors voted to discontinue 
making blanket appropriations for instruction in physical educa- 
tion. The Board considered Synod willing to pay the entire salary 
or part of the salary of a director of this training if such a man 
would be engaged. But when outside help was not employed and 
the physical training and coaching was done by the regular instruc- 
tors or assistants, equipment only would be furnished. The Portland 
Concordia, however, relied upon donations and students’ fees for 
the financing of its athletic program and did not take advantage 
of Synod’s offer after 1943. 

Student Aid. The number of applications for student aid was 
decreasing as the general prosperity continued. The number fell 
from the 15 students supported in 1940—41 to only two in 
1945—46. 

As the Students’ Work fund was eae by appropriations 


from both Synod and the College Day group, the amount of paid 


campus work increased from $139.49 in 1941—42 to $491.03 in. 
194344. This system of aid was continued through the end of 
this period. 

The annual scholarship of $10 was awarded by the Lutheran 
Education Society each year of this period. Individuals continued 


12 [bid., p. 556. 
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to give the award in the name of the society after it had ceased to 
function in 1941. 
Another Lutheran organization in Portland donated an award 


of $15 to two students selected from the 1945—46 student body 


for their orderliness. 
: Course of Study 

Concordia’s course of study experienced its most radical change 
at the beginning of the 1945—46 academic year. During several 
previous years courses were tested at various levels. his 

The upper classes together received United States history in 
alternate years from 1940 to 1942, but this subject was given to the 
senior class alone in the next two years. Civics was given to the 
freshman class again in 1940—41 and in 1941—42. - 

Freshmen were given the business arithmetic and bookkeeping 
course from 1940 to 1943. Then it was dropped from the schedule 
altogether. Geometry was taught the juniors alone with the arrival 
of the large classes in 1943—44, and the seniors were placed alone 
in the chemistry class. 

Biology was given to the sophomores from 1940 to 1942. In 
1942—43 the lower classes took the course together, and thereafter 
it was given to the freshmen alone. A music-appreciation course 
was given three periods a week to all students from 1943 to 1945. 

Extra courses for individual students during this period in- 
cluded bookkeeping in 1941—42 and second-year Algebra in 1942 
to 1943. 

Beginning with 1945—46, the course of study was to be 
changed so that a class would learn only one new language a year. 
Latin and German were now limited to three years apiece, with 
Latin beginning in the freshman year and German in the sophomore. 
English remained on the schedule for four years. Greek was now 
cut from two years to one year. It was to be taught in the 
senior year. 4 


Only two mathematics courses were to be given —algebra in 


the second year and geometry in the third. History also received 
two years — ancient history in the freshman class and United States 
history with the juniors. Science was given two yeats— general 
science in the first year and chemistry in the last. 

Eventually the languages, the sciences, and the courses in 
mathematics were to become solids —having five periods a week. 

Two music courses were offered in 1945—46. In the one the 
school chorus rehearsed, while the other was a music-appreciation 
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course, which was required for all students not in the chorus, 
although attendance of chorus members was not prohibited. 
Accreditation. The cry for accreditation had not abated in 
Synod’s educational circles. In a radio address of June 30, 1944, 
which gave the highlights of the 1944 synodical convention at 


Saginaw, Mich., the speaker said: : 


We hope to bring our system of colleges and seminaries to an even 
higher standard of effectiveness in order to meet the opportunities and 
responsibilities of the postwar years. Our Lutheran Church is on the 
march in bringing to its more than 1,000,000 souls a fully accredited 
curriculum with a definitely Christian emphasis. 


Extracurricular Activities 


The students carried on the athletic program as best they could 
during the war. However, in 1942—43 the rules for dimouts 
allowed no competitive games in the evening. Baseball as well as 
basketball lagged somewhat during the war years, since there were 
not as many independent teams as there had been formerly. 

Nitz took charge of the athletics from the time he arrived 
until he left in 1945. The 1945—46 assistant acted as coach during 


_ the ast year. With more competition in the city after the end of 


the war, full schedules were completed in both basketball and 
baseball. 

The academic year 1943—44 saw the first Concordia Chorus 
under the direction of Walter Wangerin. In May, 1944, a service 
of worship and praise to God was presented in the school gym- 
nasium before an audience of 500. The chorus work was considered 
elective, and in 1943—44—45 it was limited to students who could 


spare the additional time from their regular studies for the re- 


hearsals. Although no concert was presented either in 1945 or in 

1946, the chorus directed by Wilbur Grimm did make a number 

of appearances in services at the local Lutheran churches. 
Motion pictures were shown again, beginning in 1943. Sound 


"projectors were borrowed from the Oregon District Walther League 


and from a local layman. The cost of the films was financed to 
a great extent by the student body. The school paper continued 
to picture school life. 

Opportunities for off-campus work became more abundant dur- 
ing the war. Nearly all the students now worked part-time at some 
jobs off-campus. All students, however, were still held to the eight 
hours of campus work for the school each year. Extra studies in- 
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cluded a first-aid instruction class for several boys in 1943 and the 
study of Braille with a local youth society by two Concordians in 


1945—46. 


Baccalaureate services were held for the first time in June, 
1943, and became a feature with the commencement exercises 


through 1946. 


The students continued to 


and evening chapel exercises. 


Participate in the daily morning: 


New Members Since Last Printing 
as of December 15, 1953 


(Quarrerty, Vol. XXVI, No.1, April, 1953, where caption shauid have read 


New Life Members 


February, 1953.) 


Mr. Edward T. Eggebrecht, Sr., Indiana 
Mr. Otto F. Hoemann, Missouri 


Mr. Edgar M. Kluge, Missouri 
Mr. W. J. Rasmussen, Missouri 


New Patron Members 


Mr. Gustav Bock, Illinois 
Mr. Ferd E. Gast, Missouri 


Immanuel Lutheran Church, Tennessee 


Changed from Active to Sustaining 


Mrs. Allene Albrecht, Missouri 

Rev. E. B. Allwardt, Indiana 

Mr. Charles E. Baese, Missouri 

Rev. H. W. Bartels, Ohio 

Mr. August C. Beckemeier, Missouri 
Rev. Kurt W. Biel, Missouri 

Mr. Wm. F. Bockelman, Ohio 
Deaconess Grace L. Braeger, Illinois 
Mr. Reuben W. Brandt, California 
Rev. Donald A. Christiansen, Nebraska 
Rey. J. Th. Destinon, Indiana 

Mr. Fred C. Drebes, Missouri 

Mr. Elmer Ernst, Wisconsin 

Mr. John A. Fleischli, Missouri 

Mr. Fred J. Floescher, Missouri 

Rev. Leslie F. Frerking, North Carolina 
Rev. Clarence F. Golisch, Wisconsin 
Mr. Vic Guebert, Illinois ‘ 

Dr. Herm. Harms, Missouri 

Rev. B. H. Hemmeter, Illinois 

Rev. T, O. F. Hetzer, Manitoba, Canada 
Mr. Fred W. Kissner, Illinois 

Rey. Henry Koepchen, New Jersey 
Rev. W. C. Koester, Illinois 

Rev. H. H. Koppelmann, Missouri 

Mr. Wm. C. Krato, Missouri 

Mts. Karl Kretzmann, Indiana 


Rev. Karl A. Kriesel, New York 

Mr. Arthur Kruse, Ohio 

Mr. Oscar Kunz, Missouri 

Mr. Richard Kunzmann, Rhode Island 
Rey. R. G. Lange, Missouri 

Mr. Carl A. List, Michigan 

Rev. E, F. Loessel, Colorado 

Miss Marilyn Meier, Indiana 

Rey. Richard Meyer, Japan 

August Mueller, Missouri 

Rev. H. C. Mueller, North Dakota 
Mr. Gustav O. Nehring, Missouri 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Newberry, Missouri 
Louise F. Nicolay, Indiana ‘. 
Mr. Alvin H. Pipkorn, Wisconsin 

Rev. H. B. Roepe, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. J. M. Runge, Missouri 

Prof. E. J. Saleska, Missouri 

Mr. F. A. Schack, Indiana 

Mr. Edwin A. Schwarzberg, Missouri 
Rev. Wm. M. Stieve, New York 

Mr. Edgar A. Stuebenrauch, Wisconsin 
Mr. Frank Washburn, Indiana 

Mr. John Wehmeyer, Missouri 

Mr. W. F. Weiherman, Illinois 

Mr. Edward A. Wenzlaff, Illinois 

Rev. P. Wiegner, Saskatchewan, Canada 


oe 


: Dr. John Baur, Indiana 
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New Sustaining Members 


Miss Adele P. Sauer, Indiana 


Mr. H. Roland Bieser, Missouri Mr. Richard G. Schlegel, New York 


Mr. Donald Counts, Michigan Mr. and Mrs. Otto E. Schuricht, Missouri . 
Mrs, Edgar Ellerman, Missouri Mr. C. F. Schwulst, Illinois 

Mr. A. E. Evers, California Mr. Edwin A. Sommer, Missouri 

Mr. Walter Gaertner, Michigan ‘Dr. Waldemar B. Streufert, Illinois 

Mr. Charles A. Goetz, Iowa Mr. Gordon A. Tucker, California 

Mr. Eugene A. Hall, Wisconsin Mr. Clem Wecker, Idaho - 

Mr. Walter H. Hartung, North Carolina Mr. Henry A. Weil, Maryland — 

Mr. Arthur L. Miller, Missouri Mr. Erwin A. Wesche, Missouri 

Mr. H. B. Press, Michigan : Mr. L. E. Zink, Michigan 


Rey. Franklin W. Ritthamel, Missouri 


New Student ‘Member 
Mr. Waldemar O. Neisch, Missouri 


New Active Members 


Mr. Louis F. Bartelt, Wisconsin 
Chaplain A. A. Behnke, New York 
Mr. A. C. Bek, Nebraska 

Mr. J. D. Biesemeier, Illinois 

Mr. Arthur E. Bliese, Michigan 
Mr. Walter Deffner, Illinois 

Mr. Allen E. Dreman, Ohio 

Rev. R. W. Fechner, Iowa 

Miss Marie Fiehler, Missouri 

Mrs. Leona Froggatt, California 
Dr. Alfred O. Fuerbringer, Missouri 


Mr. Ted Moeller, Oregon 

Mr. G. T. Mueller, California 
Rev. Arthur J. Niemann, Texas 
Mr. Wilfred M. Rogner, Michigan 
Miss Anna H. Schmid, Iowa 

Mr. Wm. A. Schnaible, Indiana 
Mr. Paul J. Schnake, Illinois 

Miss Lola Schnebel, Iowa 

Rev. Otto C. Schultz, Iowa 

Dr. Russell O. Spittler, California 
Mr. George C. Stohlmann, Missouri 


Mrs. Alfred O. Fuerbringer, Missouri 
Rev. Albert E. Glock, Illinois 

Rev. J. H. Gockel, Illinois 

Mr. P. M. Gruoner, Illinois 

Mr. Joseph Hatwich, Iowa 

Mr. B. M. Holt, North Dakota 

Rev. Ernest J. Kunsch, New York 
Mr. Wesley W. Meiers, Missouri 


Mr. Raymond W. Suhr, Iowa 

Mr. John Ungrodt, Wisconsin 
Mr. Alvin Welp, Missouri 

Rev. Louis W. Wickham, Texas 
Rev. Elmer N. Witt, Illinois 

Prof. L. Wunderlich, Missouri 
Mr. Franz Zander, Nebraska ~ 
Mr. Norman J. Zarnke, Wisconsin 


Accessions — 1953 F 


1953 was by far the. biggest year concerning the number of 
accessions received by the Concordia Historical Institute. While 
the compilation is not complete up to December 31, 1953, never- 
theless, a conservative estimate indicates that we have received more 


material during the last calendar year than during any three or 


four combined previous years. July, 1953, was especially high with 
2,941 pieces of materials received. This one month alone surpassed 
any previous year in the number of items received. Peaks of 
former years reached perhaps the 2,000 mark. 


One of the most valuable gifts received from an anonymous 
source is the first edition of Martin Luther’s exegetical studies of 
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the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of St. Matthew, printed by - 


Joseph Klug of Wittenberg in 1532. 

Among the outstanding accessions during 1953 we may list 
the following: Dr. John C. Baur, director of the “Conquest for 
Christ” effort of Synod, sent us a complete set of materials, not 
only on the “Conquest for Christ” offering, including scrapbook, 
clippings, promotional materials, reports,-and the like, but also on 
the “Peace Thankoffering” of several years ago. 

_ The Protéstant Conference of Mosinee, Wis., contributed a 


complete bound set of Faith-Life, volumes 1—21. While on the 


subject of periodicals, we are extremely happy to acknowledge the 
receipt of the Preachers Hand-Book, Vol. 1, No.1, from the 
Rev. Herbert Burgdorf of Zap, N.Dak. The Preachers Hand- 
Book appeared under the editorship of the Rev. Carl Spannuth of 
- Defiance, Ohio. The first issue appeared in 1900. The Rev. John 
T. Domsch augmented the collection with several later issues. 
The Rev. Tom Reuther, graduate student at our St. Louis Sem- 
inary, whose home is in Australia, has considerably increased our 
periodical section of Australian Lutheran publications. We take 
this opportunity also to thank Concordia Publishing House through 
the kindness of Mr. O. A. Dorn for sending us bound copies of 
the periodicals published by that institution. A fine collection of 
periodicals was received from the library of the sainted Pastor Fred- 
tick Tilly, including the following rare publications: Lutherischer 
W aechter, Lutherischer Anzeiger, New York Lutheran, Lutherisches 
Volksblatt, Pastoral-Blaetter, Der Missourier, Zeuge und Anzeiger, 
Zeuge der Wahrheit, der Kleine Missionar. Mr. E. C. Gutz of 
Wichita Falls, Tex., contributed a fine set of Arkansas Lutheran. 
Ex libris J. P. Koehler we have received a good bound set of The- 
ologische Quartalschrift, a periodical which to date we have been 
unable to complete for our library. Pritzlaff Memorial Library at 
the St.Louis Seminary magnanimously contributed Vol. 15 and 
16 of Wachende Kirche, the Buffalo Synod German official pub- 
lication, as well as an early volume of the Lutheran Observer. Last 
year also we have made a special attempt to receive and file the 
various district publications, also the Lutheran Laymen and Lu- 
theran Women’s Missionary League periodicals. The co-operation 
shown us on this score has certainly been very gratifying. The 
Rev. W. H. Bewie of Austin, Tex. sent a bound copy of Vol. 1 
of the Theologische Monatshefte. 


Museum pieces which have come into our possession have more 


-_ ee 
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or less from time to time been brought to the attention of our 
readers in the pages of the QuartErLy. The Rev. O. C. Hintze, 
missionary of the Missouri Synod in New Guinea, has contributed 
interesting artifacts. These materials include wearing apparel, na- 
tive weapons, handbags, musical instruments, jewelry, and the like. 
Dr. H. F. Wind, newly appointed Executive Secretary of Synod’s 
Department of Social Welfare, augmented our collection of historic 
Communion ware by presenting the Institute with the chalice and. 
paten presented by Immanuel Congregation of St.Louis to its 
pastor, the Rev. J. F. Buenger, upon. his 25th anniversary in the 
holy ministry. Other museum pieces of extreme interest to our 
visitors in the museum include the Doctor’s gown worn by the 
sainted Dr. Louis J. Sieck, a gift from Mrs. Sieck; another collec- 
tion of historic Reformation medals and coins from Mr. E. T. 
Schumm of Oak Park, IIl.; a very fascinating and unusual collec- 
tion of drugstore items, as vials, cachets, an ancient eyedropper, a 
solution mixer and spoon, from Mr. George P. Lowenguth of 
St. Louis, Mo. From Mr. Herbert Eggerding, St. Louis, Mo., we 
have received the old Schuricht trunk made of wood, carrying the 
J. G. Schuricht family possessions on the Olbers in 1838—39. 
Later the trunk was used as an altar in the first building of Trinity 
Church, St. Louis. We are grateful to Anna and Hedwig Lange 
of St. Louis for the receipt of replicas of Luther’s engagement and 
wedding rings as well as a shawl worn by Mrs. Clara Gruber Lange, 
a member of the Saxon immigrant group. Mrs. Lange, the wife of 
Prof. Rudolph Lange, arrived in America at the age of six years. 
A fine collection of Chinese dolls, clothed in characteristic pro- 
fessions, was presented to the Institute by Miss Martha Boss, for 


_ many years on Synod’s mission staff in China. Mr. Wm. H. 


Mueller of St. Louis contributed a silk hat and cloak as worn by a 
gentleman of the past century. 

What may perhaps be the largest collection of pictures and 
photographs of Lutheran churches in America was presented to the 


Institute by Mrs. W. G. Kueffner of Aurora, Ill. It had been 


her sainted husband’s hobby to collect photographs of this kind. — 
After Mr. Kueffner’s death the collection was turned over to the 
Institute. é . 

Congregational histories, the various orders of service, pic- 
tures and the like are flowing into the archives and libraries of the 
Institute in ever-increasing number. It is impossible to list all the 
donors of these materials because of the present space limitations. 
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Nevertheless we take this opportunity to thank each of the con- 
tributors for keeping the Institute in mind as these historically im- 
portant materials appear from time to time. . 

_ Among the largest contributors during 1953 we find that 
Mrs. L. J. Sieck, wife of the former Seminary president, leads the 
list of individual contributors to our archives, museum, and library. 
The almost 1,000 pieces which she contributed came from the 
library and files of her sainted husband. The second largest con- 
tributor was the Pritzlaff Memorial Library of Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis. The library transferred its large section of con- 
gregational histories and institutional materials to the Institute. 
The third largest contribution came from the library of the sainted 
Dr. J. P. Koehler and included manuscripts, periodicals, pamphlets, 
books, and documents. A large contribution was made also by the 
family of the sainted Pastor Fredrick Tilly, who was in possession 
of an unusually fine collection of Missouri Synod periodicals and 
pamphlets. Mr. Wm H. Mueller of St. Louis, Mo., gave us an 
outstanding laymen’s theological library, coming from Mrs. Muel- 
ler’s grandfather’s home. The books, pamphlets, and manuscripts 
coming from the library of the sainted Pastor W. Schweppe com- 
prised more than 200 pieces. The Rev. G. E. Kirchner of San 
Francisco, Calif., also was a large contributor during 1953. 

Over 400 individuals and institutions from almost every State 
in the union contributed materials to the Institute files during the 
year. We thank all of them very sincerely and bespeak their con- 
tinued support and interest. A.R.S. 


Microfilm Accessions 


We are happy to announce that we have received the first 
three rolls (300 ft.) of microfilm dealing with early English Lu- 
theran publications in America. The project of microfilming all 
English Lutheran publications up to 1855 has been undertaken by 
the University of Chicago. The first roll of film contains the 
English books, monographs, pamphlets, written and published in 
America between 1704 and 1801, and includes the following au- 
thors: Acrelius, Buskirk, Ernst, Helmuth, Kunze, Magens, Peters, 
Strebeck, and Weygand. _ 

The second roll contains the Lutheran Intelligencer, which 
was published between "1826 and 1831. The magazine contained 
historical, biographical, and religious memoirs and “essays on the 
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doctrines of Luther” edited by a committee of clergymen, appointed 
by the synods of Maryland and Virginia. Vol. 1, No.1 appeared 
in March, 1826, and was published in Fredrick, Md., by G. W. 
Sharp. Publication was discontinued with Vol. 5, No. 12 (Feb- 
tuary, 1831) because of the lack of interest. 

The third roll contains the Lutheran Magazine published by 
the Western Conference of the Lutheran ministers in the State of 
New York. Vol. 1, No.1 appeared in February, 1827, and was 
published at Schoharie, N. Y., by L. Cuthbert, printer. The pur- 
pose of the magazine was to “lay before the ... , public, the views 
of the Lutheran Church on... . eee subjects; to give a 
sketch of the history, the extent and the institutions of that church, 
and of whatever else may be interesting and useful to know con- 
cerning it, both to the general reader as well as to its own mem- 
bers... .” The Rev. A. Lintner served as editor. The last issue 
appeared in April, 1831 (Vol. 4. No. 12). 

In an editorial in the final issue it was stated that “The printer 
having considerably advanced in his terms, and editorial difficulties 
having presented themselves for the ensuing year, it was thought 
advisable by the board to discontinue it, after the expiration of 
the present year.” 

Originally the magazine was published by the Western Con- 
ference of the Lutheran ministers and candidates in the State of 
New York and was published by them for three years. After that 
time it was transferred by the conference to the Board of Directors 
of the Domestic Missionary and Education Society of the Lutheran 
Church in New York for the benefit of the society. During its 
last year of existence it was published under the direction of that 
Board. i 

Also contained on roll 3 is the reproduction of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Preacher, L. Eichelberger, editor, of Winchester, Va. 
It was published at ihe Republican Office of Winchester. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, appeared in May, 1833. Various pastors contributed ser- 
mons and occasional articles on doctrine and practice of the Lu- 
theran Church. The first issue of Vol. 2 appeared in May, 1834, 
however, it had the statement in the preface that the paper would 
be merged with the Observer, published in Baltimore, Md. 

The final periodical appearing on roll 3 is The Lutheran Pul- 
pit, edited by the Rev. C. A. Smith, contained in two volumes. The 
first issue appeared in January, 1837, and was printed by J. Mun- 
sell of Albany. The periodical had as its purpose the “imparting 
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the light of truth to the mind and heart, and of advancing the 
important interests of our holy religion.” Also, “to promote the 
interests of those truly catholic institutions, the American Educa- 
tion and Bible Society. We shall also advocate the cause of for- 
eign missions.” The last issue appeared in December, 1838 (Vol. 2, 
Novi 2)\etelty 

Other rolls of microfilm will be forthcoming as they are being 


produced. As we are building up this library of English Lu- 


theranism, we are undoubtedly forming the basis of one of the finest 
Midwest libraries on American Lutheranism. A.R.S. 


1954 Budget of Concordia Historical Institute 
Expenditures 


1. Salaries (including director, secretary, students, pension, c 
janitor, custodian, social security, rent) «$9,340.00 


2.Postage, mileage,and supplies susul land “25 ieee 1,000.00 
3. Building utilities and maintenance 1,500.00 
4. QUARTERLY, printing, mailing, etc, 54. 6 2 2 eee ee 2,400.00 
>. Museum, displays and publicity 2 a2 5 30c) ee 200.00 
6...Micronilm and: phetostats.2 2 et ee ee 150.00 
7. Purchase of books, periodicals, etc. wt Dy 100.00 
_ 8. Rehabilitation and restoration of documents and paintings . _ 50.00 
9. Binding of books, periodicals, and pamphlets 50.00 
10. Purchase of equipment necessary to work’ 150.00 
Il. Debe .tetirementi.. 22 be TADS ONE VR Ase * © 100.00 
12." Miscellaneous 28 2) tutst te ee, Ce 75.00 
$15,115.00 
Receipts _ 

1. Symodical -subsidy: 2k 2a eeeeeua yu a ee $11,600.00 
2. Meewnbershitgs ci... a ee ee oe ee 3,200.00 
3. Sales: of ‘material: 22" Se eee 110.00 
4) Metnotialtwreaths Was ae ae ee 3 20.00 
5. Specialy contributions, Sie. s wets eee gies Lee 75.00 
6,, Income; life:memberships jue ee. wet SS feet See eee 110.00 
“$15,115.00 
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Editorial News and Notes 


|The Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Church contributed $500.00 
to the Institute. At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
it was resolved to use this money towards the purchase of various 
types of files: letter, blueprint, and microfilm. This welcome gift 
helped fill a growing need for our expanding collection. The Slovak 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, it will be remembered, has desig- 
nated the Institute as its official historical depository and took an 
active interest during our building campaign. We deeply appre- 
ciate this thoughtfulness on the part of our sister synod. 


To what extent is the Institute’s material actually used? This 
is a frequent question. Last year over two hundred persons received 
much-needed data through our files. This assistance ranges from 
_ the casual historian to the important doctrinal committees of Synod. 
Pastors and congregations have used the collection to fill in local 
histories; seminarians for their research projects; scholars for their 
papers and books; and Synod’s officials to check on data and his- 
torical trends now facing our Synod. These figures do not include 
the many telephone requests for information which frequently call 
for important on-the-spot needs. With contributions ranging from 
~ $1.00 to $500.00 and with about a 12-per-cent response, a little 
over $1,500 was contributed for the reduction of our building debt. 
The average contribution was about $15.00. Together with previ- 
ous gifts approximately $2,000 will be paid on our $3,000 indebted- 
ness. This is indeed gratifying. With only a little more effort dur- 
ing 1954 the remaining bank debt can be paid off in full. 


Our Director reports that some 3,250 persons visited our 
Institute during 1953. In 1952 there were fewer than 1,000, in- 
cluding the large attendance at the dedication and open house in 
November. 

_ Our membership is holding its own in income, but during the 
past year took a slight drop in actual numbers. At the turn of 
the year we had a membership of 861. The fact that quite a num- 
ber of members have switched from active to sustaining member- 
ship has helped us to boost our income. 


What can the individual do to build up the Institute’s mem- 
bership? Our treasurer, Mr. Theodore Eckhart, addressed some 
100 persons requesting them to become life members. Thus far 
seven have responded with checks. Through similar efforts on the 
part of others, we should get close to the 1,000 mark by 1955. 
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The Waltke Memorial Room will be given over to an exhibit 
of our Synod’s Foreign Mission work to show the historical develop- 
‘ment in the field. Beginning with February 22 the various mission 
projects will be emphasized with special displays, recordings of 
foreign music, and the like. The week’s emphasis will be concen- 
trated on Sunday afternoons, when the museum will be open from 
2 to 9 P.M. It is planned for missionaries from the foreign fields 
either to lecture or to answer questions of the visitors. The present 
schedule includes the following: February 28 — India; Match 7 — 
China, Hong Kong, and Formosa; March 14 — Nigeria; March 21 
— the Philippines and New Guinea; March 28 — Japan. These 
exhibits are planned in conjunction with the Seminary’s Foreign 
Mission. Society, which is making an effort to encourage the interest 
of Lutherans in the St. Louis area. A Mission Rally will be held 
April 4 in the Field House by the Foreign Mission Society. Both 
the rally and the exhibits are planned in co-operation with the Con- 
cordia Seminary Student Association and Synod’s Board for Mis- 
sions in Foreign Countries. 


Transition 

The transition from German to English in our congregations 
was not a sudden or drastic one. Some of the congregations 
struggled with the problem and met with severe difficulties. Others — 
made the transition so gradually that many of its members fre- 
quently felt they were still using the “mother tongue” exclusively 
when in fact many English expressions crept into their vocabulary. 
‘Examples of such gradual changes can be noted frequently in the 
minutes of voters’ meetings. The secretary of a midwest congrega- 
tion, for example, recorded the expression “according to the law” 
in his German minutes of 1897. On another occasion it was found 
most expressive to write: “einen saloon runned” and “wholesale 
und retail verkaufen in saloon.” In 1889 certain voters had used 
the term “crazy” in reference to another. When asked to define, 
they said they meant to convey “geisteskrank.” One voter found 
it easier to express himself by adding to his German sentence, “to 
that extent.” For want of a better term, the word “loafer” crept 
into the minutes of a pastoral conference. ARIS: 
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